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Cardiganshire 


We referred last month to the 

ioneering spirit manifested in this 
Siaidion and particularly the toilsome 
tasks bravely borne by the septuage- 
narian secretary, whose work is a 
sheer wonder. 

Here are a few further particulars 
of progress. 

“Early in 1939 a set of rules was 
adopted and approved. At the same 
time we commenced to build up a 
new Parliamentary Election Fund. 
Steps were taken to obtain a Prospec- 
tive Parliamentary Labour candidate, 
and Mr. Iwan Morgan, M.A., was 
chosen for that position. He addressed 
a number of meetings in the con- 
stituency and was well received. 

“Further action was taken on 
registration, and at Aberystwyth two 
dozen students and 40 local residents 
were placed on the register. The 
Party’s activities were curtailed in 
1939 by the war. 

There was nothing outstanding 
locally in 1940. Two representatives 
were elected on the Cardiganshire 
Information Committee. 2,000 copies 
of one of Laski’s pamphlets, trans- 
lated into Welsh, were distributed. 
Meetings of the G.M.C. and Executive 
were held regularly, and 402 member- 
ship subscriptions were collected. 

“We suffered a great loss in Cardi- 
ganshire in the early part of 1941 
through the passing of Captain James 
Davies, J.P., of Cardigan. Over the 
appointment of his successor on the 
Justices Advisory Committee, the 
whole question of these appointments 
was investigated, and representations 
were made to the Lord Chancellor for 
an additional Labour representative 
on the Justices’ Advisory Committee 
for the County. Nine of our members 
were appointed J.P.s in 1941, five men 
and four women. 

“Two thousand leaflets headed, 
‘What Is Labour Doing?’ were dis- 
tributed throughout the county. In 
1942 we took action over vacancies 
arising on local governing bodies, but 
were not very successful. The Borough 
of Cardigan had a Labour Mayor in 
1941-42 (Coun. J. T. Davies, J.P.), and 
the Borough of Aberystwyth has a 
Labour Mayor this year (Coun, F. T. 
Foulkes, J.P.) We succeeded in get- 
ting five members of our Party placed 
on the Panel of Speakers for the 
Ministry of Information. 


“In 1941, Mr. Iwan Morgan made 
a sporting offer re the Parliamentary 
Election Fund, which was gratefully 
accepted. A scheme was adopted in 
July for raising the fund to {50 in 
1941, {100 in 1942, and {150 in 1943. 

The targets for 1941 and 1942 have 
been exceeded, and it now remains 
for us to do our best to reach the 
final target of £150 in 1943.” 


NEW L.P. PAMPHLETS 


Since going to press with our last 
issue three further “policy” reports 
have been issued by the N.E.C. in 
pamphlet form, in addition to the one 
on “The Colonies,” mentioned by us 
last month. 

The reports are as follow :— 

Housing and Planning After the 
War. 

National Service for Health. 

The Future of Local Government. 


We suggest that it might be some 
advantage in future reports if, as a 
sort of foreword, the N.E.C. set out a 
brief summary showing the origin, if 
not the authorship, of these reports. 
Some indication of the processes by 
which Labour arrives at its conclusions 
can, with judicious handling, be made 
of propaganda value, and certainly 
might enhance the sales. 

One person alone may, in fact, draft 
a report and even get the thing adopted 
lock, stock and barrel. That, of course, 
never happens with such matters as 
these, but the public and many Labour 
people don’t know this. Our point is 
that the processes of examination and 
review of subjects require to be better 
known, and that such publicity can be 
made an asset in itself. 

We refrain from comment on the 
matter of the reports. That is for 
others, for our space is so limited. We 
do, however, suggest that Local Parties 
have sufficient material here for all 
sorts of discussions, classes, schools, 
etc., to get busy on. 

These reports are worthy of a care- 
fully thought-out plan for local dis- 
cussion and education. They can be 
made the basis of excellent intensive 
educational and propaganda work 
among members and _ sympathisers. 
Even interested outsiders might be . 
invited to some of these affairs with 
valuable results. 

In these ways good and steady sales 
could be got besides those obtained in 
customary ways. 
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Change—and decay? 
Not if Local Parties know it! 


From careful reading between the 
figures of Local Party Balance Sheets, 
by digesting Annual Reports, and from 
conversations with Party Agents and 
Secretaries, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that in one important respect 
Party organisations in 1943 are very 
different machines from those of 1939. 
And the facts upon which the conclu- 
sion is based are worth examination, 
for they portend a danger. 

In the years preceding the war 
D.L.P.’s and Local Labour Parties were 
becoming more and more intensive in 
their methods. Some Parties, like, say, 
Woolwich, always were intensive. 
Others, or maybe many, never were so; 
they were purely propagandist in out- 
look. And being such they lacked 
roots and sap. They tended to numeri- 
cal weakness, shortage of good officers, 
and general ineffectiveness. 

But years of nationally-led country- 
wide campaigns, the teaching and 
example of better organising methods, 
not to say the growing need for bigger 
local funds, were factors that were 
leading Local Parties more and more 
to the adoption of intensive methods 
and to continual cultivation of the 
local electorate all the year round. 

Big memberships were being built 
in many places; not everywhere, and 
the reason, we are sure, lies not solely 
in the slackness of Local Parties, but 
because we have not yet reached 
finality regarding the attractions of in- 
dividual membership, or in the regula- 
tion, rights and functioning of member- 


ship. However, some Parties triumphed 
over all obstacles; they made members 
in four figures; and they created the 
machinery for collection, and the 
machinery for increase, maintenance 
and replacement of losses, 

Yet more. As those peace years wore 
on, almost everywhere ward and polling 
district organisation received attention; 
not always with success because Parties 
which failed in “membership” failed 
also, from necessity, to create ward 
machinery. But Party records them- 
selves tell the story of the others, and 
how the network of wards, sections 
and committees was building ever on- 
ward. 

In short, the Local Parties set up by 
Labour’s “new constitution” of 1918 
were at last on their feet and in earnest 
setting about the work and functions 
for which they were intended. 

Here, in an aside, let us say (and we 
shall be sharply contested in our state- 
ment by some) that D.L.P.’s and 
L.L.P.’s were not set up as the source 
from which Party policy should spring, 
but rather as the implement for win- 
ning the constituencies for that policy. 

Let no contestant read into that 
sentence something that isn’t there. It 
is a perfectly true statement. “Policy” 
remains the function of the Annual 
Conference initiated through its affili- 
ated bodies, including Local organisa- 
tions and the N.E.C. Under the con- 
stitution local organisations may de- 
velop to a virtual control of policy, 
but the actual facts of Party composi- 
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tion are too often forgotten, and the 
prime functions of Local Parties, 
though “they do the work,” as we are 
so often reminded, is not the shaping 
of policy. When the millions join as 
individual members, the circumstances 
will alter cases. But to-day: there we 
are! 
. > » ¢ 

This then was the pre-war situation. 
And the growing numbers* were bring- 
ing in sight just that form of policy 
creation desired by locals and envisaged 
above. Local Parties have always 
thought and acted a little ahead of 
the facts in these regards. 

And to-day? 

One of the facts which sticks out a 
mile from any examination of the con- 
dition of Local Parties at the present 
time is that intensive organising work 
has vastly slackened in every direction 
since the war. And naturally. For 
what with conscription, first for men 
and then for women, industrial con- 
scription also, evacuations, wholesale 
removals, Home Guard, fire-watching 
and voluntary war activities, no Party 
of the People could expect but to lose 
its power to organise intensively; or at 
least must expect to find that power 
immensely diminished. 

The war situation has also deprived 
Parties of national campaigns, etc., and 
the lead given thereby. 

Thus we find Parties now with less 
members and decreased potentials. In 
general their activities are of the 
ephemeral order, necessarily superficial, 
extemporary, even opportunist. What 
can be done must be done by less 
people. And with less members we 
tend to imitate those smaller Parties of 
pre-war times and put our emphasis 
on policy, rather than the means for 
achieving it. 

This is the evil we are seeking to 
bring out. Nobody can blame the 
Local Parties for the situation, neither 
the N.E.C. The “culprit” is the war. 
But blame or no blame, it would be 
disastrous if Local Parties felt only 
the contraction forced on them by war 
circumstances and failed to see the 
implications, the morals and also the 
evils attendant on the situation. 

If we have not said enough on that 
score here is a fact that should shake 
up Local Parties: 


*Our reference to numbers is not actually 


correct if figures only are taken. But the 
retained solid membership was _ actually 
growing. 


The power and voting strength of 
Local Parties within the Party, 
relatively to the Trade Unions, has 
declined since the war. Further, 
while Trade Union membership has 
increased, Local Party membership 
has slumped. This is a reversion of 
pre-war tendencies. 


There is nothing 
about over this fact. It is but natural 
to war conditions. But how many 
Parties, judged by their resolutions, 
appreciate the change, and how many, 
being conscious of the circumstances, 
have considered means to reverse the 
current? 

Our concern is two-fold. First, we 
think that Local Parties have the closer 
touch with the life of the people. There- 
fore, we deplore a tendency to make 
them less powerful, or reduce their 
influence, in the councils of the Party. 
And this must follow if membership 
continues its present trend. 

Secondly, as Local Parties carry the 
brunt of the fighting in any electoral 
contest, their loss of strength, inani- 
tion, or impaired vitality, is a Party 
disaster of the first magnitude. It 
can even be that Parties, unrepresenta- 
tive of the electorate, may lose that 
electorate, It is possible for them not 
to reflect the will of the people on 
matters of vital concern. Let no man 
challenge this possibility. The possi- 
bility exists to-day. 


to get panicky 


* * * * 


It is vain to expect heroic measures 
to alter such circumtances, for they are 
almost inevitable. But we do believe 
that intelligent examination of the 
situation is an aid to the Party’s morale 
and an insurance against some evils. 

Moreover, it is absurd to suggest that 
nothing at all can be done. 

In several parts of the country 
Regional Councils have set themselves, 
and each D.L.P. and Local Party, a 
“target” in increased membership. The 
aims are modest and just a little more 
effort in each place should accomplish 
what is aimed at. 

The total, and the cumulative, effect 
of these campaigns can be consider- 
able. We should like to hear of more 
of them. Our loss of man-power, our 
weakness in intensive work, our lack 
of collectors, canvassers, visitors and so 
forth is ‘all due to lack or loss of mem- 
bership. Every little recovery makes 
something else possible. 
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Shortly the position may change re- 
garding by-elections. We don’t know. 
But if it did (because by-elections are 
such unexpected events) the absence of 
our defunct or non-functioning ward 
committees would be sharply felt. We 
have already urged Local Parties to 
overhaul their machinery; but here is 
a special case for bringing out the old 
car and greasing it. Maybe in the 
process the starting handle might be 
tried. 

Neither do we like the enforced sav- 
ings of many Parties due to economies 
on propaganda, organisation and 
elections. A miserly habit is bad in 
a political Party—and, despite “sound” 
treasurers, it isn’t a healthy sign, though 
a habit soon acquired. We would 
sooner see {25 spent on a canvass (or 
even on a canvasser) than see it added 
to the store in the bank. Also, it will 
buy £25 worth at present prices. What 
will it buy some time hence? 

Altogether there is a case, not for 
just getting on with our job, but for a 
really progressive attitude this summer 
regarding Party development and pro- 
spects. The stagnation has lasted too 
long. Suppose we were caught un- 
awares? 

We ask for no big things, but the 
little progress everywhere, the few 
members here and there, the little 
attempt now to revive this or that; the 
imaginative and organising outlook on 
a New and Better World applied here 
and now to a New and Better Party— 
how we should move! 


* * * * 


Please don’t put this article down 
without a resolve to apply at least one 
of these hints to your Local Party. 


REPORTS AND BALANCE SHEETS 


We have received reports from 
South ‘Wales Regional Council of 
Labour, the Northern Regional Council 
of the Labour Party and the West Mid- 
land Regional Council; we also have to 
acknowledge Reports from the follow- 
ing Parties: Swansea Labour Associa- 
tion, Liverpool T.C. and L.P., Preston 
Labour Party, East Lewisham Labour 
Party, Houghton-le-Spring D.L.P., Dur- 
ham D.L.P., and Manchester City 
Wale 

We hope to deal with these reports 
and the many items of interest in them 
in our next issue, and to then com- 
plete this feature for this year. Will 


Parties who have not yet sent} in 
please note and forward their reports 
for inclusion in our review. 

Readers in many parts of the coun- 
try who have also sent us items will 
kindly note that their items are merely 
held over till next issue for lack of 
space and time of inclusion this month. 


BAREFOOT MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 


The Women’s Sections of the 
Woolwich Labour Party have created 
a William Barefoot Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund from which they will pro- 
vide scholarships tenable at selected 
schools or courses dealing with social, 
political and economic questions. 

Entrance to these scholarships will 
be by examination open to any indi- 
vidual woman member of the Wool- 
wich Party with at least twelve 
months’ membership. 

A committee has been set up to 
administer the Fund, and this year 
two scholarships will be offered at the 
Fabian Summer School, to be held at 
Dartington School, Totnes, Devon, 
from August 14th to 21st. 

The examination (to consist of 
questions on Party policy and organisa- 
tion) will be held on May 26th. 
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The L.P. Conference Agenda 


The Whitsuntide Annual Conference 
of the Labour Party seems to promise 
the usual prospect of keen debates on 
controversial questions within the 
Party, besides the now just as usual 
discussions and decisions on matters of 
high national and international inter- 
est; we might add of post-war interest, 
too. 

The policy reports and Executive 
resolutions which will doubtless be pro- 
ductive of discussions of a high order 
do not, nevertheless, appear capable of 
exciting any hot-air debates. |The 
Report and Resolution on Local 
Government are the most controversial 
of these matters. Our own view is that 
both the resolution and report should 
go back for further consideration and 
consultation; and that the E.C. would 
be well advised to take note of the 
volume of criticism and doubts that 
exists on this matter, We fail to see 
how another year’s consideration of 
this none too urgent matter can do 
anything but enhance the authority, 
authenticity and wisdom of decisions 
later arrived at, after further consulta- 
tions. 

Of the resolutions sent in we mention 
here only those of special interest to 
our readers. 

* * * * 

On the matter of Party Finance and 
Organisation the pith of a number of 
resolutions from D.L.P.s is a demand 
for an investigation into Party machin- 
ery and effort. These Parties may be 
told that an enquiry has already pro- 
ceeded, and that proposals are afoot. 
We should like to feel satisfied of the 
sufficiency of this reply, but we doubt 
if assurance will give satisfaction to 
the movers. The whole movement in 
the constituencies wants something 
done, and a lead to do it. An en- 
quiry and decisions thereon ought not 
in these hastening times to take a 
month. Nevertheless, are we not all 
sick of “Royal Commissions,” “Select 
Committees” and other delaying en- 
quiries in other matters, and oughtn’t 
the lead to come now in the Executive’s 
report, now under consideration, aris- 
ing out of deficiencies and remedies of 
common knowledge and general agree- 
ment? We think so. 

Youth is going to have a look in at 
the Conference Three Parties demand 


attention to Youth organisation. One 
wonders whether the N.E.C.’s resolu- 
tion on “Labour and Youth” isn’t in 
certain regards a throwing up of the 
sponge and a confession of failure. 
Why else advocate Youth Clubs and 
Centres provided by local authorities 
at a stage in Britain’s political develop- 
ment, when inevitably the mass of 
such organisations in the country at 
any rate would from the first be under 
the control of middle-class Tory women 
and others of like kidney? Are not the 
Women’s Institutes a sufficient lesson? 
This business can wait until Labour 
has power. 

If the Party has failed at organising 
Youth we should at least not hand 
them over like this. The failure is due, 
not to lack of effort, but, as we have 
said for years, to failure to  begi 
young enough. And the failure with 
Youth organisation is not all at the 
top: such failure is almost fundamen- 
tal to the conservative conception of 
Socialist endeavour which many Parties 
hold. And some L.P.’s would sooner 
harbour _half-a-dozen Communist 
“comrades” than suffer a hundred 
little children to come unto them! 


A downright spate of resolutions 

calling for the termination of the 
Electoral Truce signifies how deeply 
this matter has eaten into the hearts 
and spirits of comrades who carry on 
the fight in the constituencies. 
_ Our own sentiments were expressed 
in a recent article, “The Truce is Sick 
—are we Sick of the Truce?” In a 
sentence the view expressed was that 
the present position simply cannot go 
on. 

But what on earth is the use of 
liberty to fight elections if all the con- 
scripted flower of Britain, or young 
men and women under 25, are to be 
shut out and millions of others, too? 
Only one resolution touches the crux 
of the position and asks that National 
Registration machinery be utilised for 
the purpose of providing an up-to-date 
Electoral Register, 

That is the goods; but we should 
not be surprised at some development 
in this matter, Certainly to use the 
Trade Union vote to damp down the 
discontent would be a suicidal proceed- 


ing. 


ih aa 
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Several Parties table resolutions 
demanding the restoration of Local 
Government elections. And why not, 
unless Democracy is to remain a delu- 
sion in this country? But here again 
not one resolution says how it is to be 
done, or urge, as we would do, that 
the franchise for Local Government 
elections be assimilated with that of 
the Parliamentary franchise and emer- 
gency procedure applied on the basis 
of identity cards. 

Wrekin demands that the electoral 
register should be abolished, substitut- 
ing the identity cards as a voter’s quali- 
fication, thus enabling a General 
Election to be held at any time when 
called for. | Maybe we shall shortly 
have an undertaking by the Govern- 
ment to implement the findings of the 
Committee on Electoral Reform, which 
partly meets this resolution, but not 
wholly. The Committee reported fora 
register based on the National Register 
with consequent delays and probable 
non-registrations, The “L.O.” says 
don’t waste labour and money on regis- 
ters, but let the identity card be the 
qualification, under suitable rules and 
safeguards. We think Wrekin means 
the same. Here, as usual, civil service 
ideas and common-sense clash. May 
the latter prevail. 

Demands for a General Election are 
made by several Parties, and we cannot 
begrudge them sympathy. But how 
now? ‘This issue isn’t simple and it 
doesn’t stand alone. 

Birmingham tables a_ resolution 
which will doubtless be a high light 
of the Conference. We therefore quote 
same: 

This Conference, having noted the 
suggestions appearing in the Press 
and being made from public platforms 
regarding Post - War Government, 
deems it necessary to place on record: 

(a) that it is absolutely opposed to 
any form of “coupon” Election such as 
took place in 1918; 

(b) that it is absolutely opposed to 
the continuation of a Coalition Govern- 
ment after the War; , 

(c) that it intends to fight as an in- 
dependent Party on a full Socialist 
policy with the definite intention of 
forming a Socialist Government. 

We can find space to mention only 
two other resolutions, both calling for 
Local Government elections to be held 
in May. The “L.O.” put forward this 
proposal in 1930 and we heartily sup- 
port same. . 


THE FUTURE OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Under the title of “The Future of 
Local Government,” Ald. J. W. Foster, 
secretary of the Durham Federation 
(and Chairman of the National Union 
of Labour Organisers) makes a contri- 
bution to this question in the form 
of a 20-pp. pamphlet. 

This publication contains in the 
main the North-Eastern view-point, 
and is written with an unrivalled 
knowledge of local conditions. The 
central argument may be expressed in 
a couple of quotations and here we 
quote: 

“Though my Federation strenuously 
Oppose the severance of any existing 
services from our local authorities, 1 
am not prepared to say that some im- 
provement in Local Government 
Services and administration cannot be 
brought about.” 

“The object of reform should be 
two-fold. Firstly, to revise the local 
government electoral system, and 
secondly, to alter suitably the areas of 
local government administration.” 

With the above two statements we 
can almost wholly agree. 

And it is because these views, or 
most of them, are so generally held in 
the Movement that we‘hold that dis- 
cussion and enquiry has not gone far 
enough as a preliminary to the Party 
proposals. 

But Mr. Foster adds an interesting 
new proposal. He says: 

The remedy I suggest is that there 
should be one election; and one only, 
of local government representatives in 
counties and that these representatives, 
when elected, should be solely re- 
sponsible for all local government 
administration within the administra- 
tive county. 

“By this means we could have a 
system of local government represen- 
tation in integrated tiers. The first tier 
would consist of Councillors of what 
are now known as wards or parishes; 
the second would consist of the County 
District Councillors and Aldermen; 
the third of the County Councillors 
and Aldermen, from whom the county 
representatives on joint or regional 
boards or similar authorities, proposed 
to be set up by Parliament, .would be 
selected. The essential point is that 
at every stage there would be complete 
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integration from the first unit, i.e., the 
ward or parish upwards. , 
This arrangement could be achieved 
in the following manner. The County 
District Councillors will be constituted 
into a County District unit, much as 
they are now, by grouping a number 
of wards or parishes together. County 
Councillors would be elected by the 
County District Councillors from 
among themselves, and District and 
County Aldermen would be elected by 
the Councillors as they are now. This 
system would do away with the dupli- 
cation and waste of money of two 
separate elections for precisely the 
same area, and would also provide 
automatic and continuous contact 
between County Councillors, County 
District Councillors and the public. 
Perhaps some of our readers would 
like to comment on these proposals. 


FORWARD BIRMINGHAM! 


For several months past, says the 
“Town Crier” (Birmingham) we have 
scented the spirit of political revival 
in the air. 

Here in Birmingham we have noted 
the symptoms of the revival for some 
time; all round ‘tthe Wards and 
Divisions activity has been gathering 
pace, membership increasing and 
organisation taking shape. 

There is an encouraging report 
from Aston; Ladywood and Duddeston 
Divisions, where things have been 
dormant for some time, are getting 
down to the job; Erdington’s steady 
progress has been accelerated during 
the past two months as a result of a 
fine annual meeting in the Bromford 
Ward; there is steady, consistent work 
in Gravelly Hill, and a revival of 
interest in Washwood Heath. 

Sparkbrbok—a_ division that has 
suffered as much as any from the 
effects of the blitz—is now function- 
ing as well as ever, and their recent 
Ward meeting was an_ inspiration; 
Yardley are more than holding their 
own, and Saltley Ward in particular 
is showing a considerably increased 
membership. 

Pat Hannon’s security of tenure in 
Moseley is seriously threatened as a 
result of developments in the Division, 
where Acock’s Green and King’s Heath 
Wards especially are making great 
strides in both membership and 
organisation. 


As “good wine needs no bush,” there 
is little we need say about King’s 
Norton,. who as usual are maintaining 
a high standard of educational and 
propaganda activity. 

Edgbaston are determined to make 
it hot for Peter Bennett when he has 
to face the electors for the first time, 
as both Edgbaston and Harborne 
Wards have ambitious programmes of 
work planned out and contacts have 
been made in Market Hall. 


West Birmingham maintain a fairly 
good membership. Deritend and 
Handsworth are also holding their own 
under difficult conditions, and Perry 
Barr Ward has been revived and is 
undertaking propaganda activity. 


ELECTORAL MACHINERY 


Up to the time of going to press no 
announcement has been made of the 
Government’s intentions regarding the 
report of the Committee on Electoral 
Machinery, 


To continue-our extracts from that 
report when, as we believe, an 
announcement may be made at any 
moment, taking away our readers’ in- 
terest in the report and transferring it 
to actual proposals, seems to us un- 
necessary, and by the time this issue 
will be in the hands of readers such 
extracts would be of little interest. 

We, therefore, reluctantly suspend 
further comment or extracts, having, 
however, already commented on those 
points of special and particular interest 
to constituency folk. 

We have not dealt with minority 
suggestions nor with Redistribution 
proposals. These matters are in no 
wise so vital as the question of what 
the Government intend to do. And 
we deem it best to wait and return to 
the subject next month. 


OUR STORY 


In response to several readers who 
have expressed the wish that we con- 
tinue to lighten our pages with the 
Editor’s stories, we print this month 
another original yarn of human in- 
terest in the usual light vein. 


Readers who prefer all meat and no 
sweet have had a good innings, for this 
is the first story this year, and it is 
probably the Editor’s last in these 
pages. 
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We three—working for the L.L.P. 
Maintenance—Organisation—Propaganda 


We have many times heard those 
responsible for social activities declare 
that this is the only, or at least the 
best way “to keep a Party together.” 

We have heard others, often leading 
speakers, lay the stress on “organisa- 
tion” without saying much about what 
they mean by that. 

Others have declared for “member- 
ship”; lots are mad on meetings (often 
because they spout a bit themselves); 
some think that only elections can keep 
a Party alive; not a few in the past 
have plumped for their 20,000 free dis- 
tribution per month of a local paper. 

Clubs have been the panacea or 
universal reviver in some places, while 
at the other extreme the soul has been 
brought into it, and we are told that 
religion, some religion or our religion, 
must triumph, and that that’s the road 
to victory. There are even optimists 
who speak of a grand new world that 
is bound to come. No need of effort, 
of course, in that case. 

If we take a sober view of what a 
Socialist Party really needs for its well- 
being, and to achieve success, we shall 
find not one but dozens of activities, 
some far more important, of course, 
than others, all being necessary for a 
healthy, progressive movement. 

A Party’s essential work can be 
grouped under three heads thus: 


The Party 


| 
tS 7 ee Aes aie 

Maintenance Organisation Propaganda 

Many years ago we illustrated a 
“tree” something after the style of 
that we knew at school of the kings 
and queens of England. The table 
purported to show how the various 
activities and parts of a Party branched 
out and their relations to one another. 

It would take a mighty big chart to 
illustrate all this to-day. Let us con- 
tent ourselves with prose. We will 
note the various activities of a normally 
developed Party, and our purpose in 
doing so is that readers may reflect 
how many of these activities their own 
Parties reflect and how many are 
missed. 

“Maintenance” is a new phrase for 
an old task; it covers, of course, those 


routine tasks necessary to the upkeep 
of Party and though related to organ- 
isation, it is not quite the same. 

These are the jobs that fall under 
this heading: 

Secretarial work of all kinds—corres- 
pondence, typing, duplicating, keeping 
of records, filing, account keeping, 
drafting of reports and _ printing, 
minute-taking, ordering goods and 
paying for same, and matters inciden- 
tal to all these tasks. 

Collection and supervision of income 
from affiliated and individual member- 
ship, work connected with ordinary ex- 
penditure and outgoings. 

Management and executive com- 
mittee work, attendance at meetings, 
and details relating to business of 
same. Attendance upon and business 
of organisations to which Party is 
affiliated. 

Upkeep and business of subsidiary 
organisations, sections, etc. 

Business of customary efforts, pos- 
sibly dances, socials and_ similar 
events. Maybe also of Advice Bureau, 
club or own meeting hall. 

* * * 


All the above matters can be dis- 
tinguished from organisation work. 
There is normality and sheer necessity 
about those tasks. For ourselves we 
prefer to think of organisational work 
as jobs specifically and specially done, 
to extend the Party and increase its 
influence. 

We can illustrate with membership. 
Keeping and collecting from present 
members is a maintenance task, organ- 
isational effort being called for, in an 
incidental way, but if we desire to 
extend the membership we set out on 
a special organisational task. 

We suggest that readers run through 
the following list and compare same 
with their own Party’s activities: 

Membership—organising campaigns, 
canvasses, compiling (from records, re- 
commendations and by selectivity), 
lists of possible members to be can- 
vassed. 

Elections—not at the moment applic- 
able. 3 

Registration—nothing doing at pre- 
sent, but much work in normal times. 

Meetings — organising, advertising, 
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providing stewards, issuing personal 
invitations. Organising lectures, week- 
end, one-day and summer schools, 
lantern and film entertainments, de- 
bates and discussions. Organising 
demonstrations and conferences, and, 
in key towns, service for an area. 

Publicity—press correspondence and 
issue of statements from time to time. 

Literature—selection of, ordering, 
distributing and selling. Organising 
stalls on suitable occasions. Accounts. 
~ Socials—organising dances, whist 
drives, socials, draws, concert parties, 
and other forms of entertainment. 
Advertising same. This covers a huge 
field of miscellaneous activity. Usually 
special accounts to be kept. 

Advice Bureau—organising, securing 
helpers, etc. Correspondence, research, 
enquiry and diverse kinds of service to 
applicants. 

Newspaper, if any—editing, securing 
advertisements and items; organising 
distribution and/or sales. Special ac- 
counts to be kept. 

We exclude from above an agent’s 
work, also the special work of clubs, 
youth and other sections. 


* * * 


Nobody can say where propaganda 
begins or ends, but for our purpose it 
will suffice to name the following 
activities. | They, of course, overlap 
organisation: for propaganda, without 
organisation, is seed sown by the way- 
side. Personal conduct, council work, 
a hint or an aside, may all be propa- 
ganda, but we mean here something 
that is a sustained Party effort. 

Here are a few items: 

Public meetings and speech, lecture, 
answers to questions, 

Literature — compiling original 
pamphlets or leaflets; sale and distri- 
bution; newspaper articles; loaning 
books; literature campaigns. 

Films—organising shows. 

Publicity—the subtlest form of pro- 
paganda, often most effective. Press 
work: advertising in the broadest 
sense; advance notices of coming 
events; signs, notices, placards at Party 
events and elsewhere; reports of M.P.’s 
and councillors’ work; “boosting” the 
Party’s programme and work on all 
and every occasion, 

Stratified propaganda — circulating 
literature or corresponding on special 
subjects among selected persons, or by 
convening or co-operating in meetings, 
conferences, etc., on special subjects, 


i.e.. Education, Public Health, Hous- 
ing, etc. 

Campaigns—all sorts for special 
ends, either for a direct Party object, 
and to direct public opinion along cer- 
tain channels. Some campaigns may 
be tremendous combined efforts, link- 
ing almost every activity mentioned. 

* * * * 


It is for no idle purpose that we 
have enumerated so many activities 
associated with Party work. The test 
of a man’s strength and possibilities 
does not lie in how many Ibs. he can 
lift to-day, but in his vitality. And 
the test of a Party’s vitality is the 
number of activities a Party indulges 
in, and the extent of its operations. 
How does your Party respond to this 
test? 

One further value in this enumeration 
is the picture drawn of the endless 
opportunity for useful and varied ser- 
vice for the Cause to almost any indi- 
vidual—service, humble or lime-lit, 
according to his ability or inclination. 
None should merely “stand and serve.” 


Churchill—Attlee 
A clearing of the air 


The resentment in Labour ranks 
over Mr. Churchill’s blunder in 
virtually declaring that he would 
appeal over our Party’s heads to the 
“best men” to stay with him in a post- 
war coalition was referred to in our 
last issue under the above heading. 

A note-worthy declaration by Clem. 
Attlee made after we had gone to press, 
puts the matter in proper perspective 
so far as the Labour Party is con- 
cerned. The assurance that Labour 
Ministers are not committed to the 
political composition of any post-war 
Government, and that they will in the 
future as in the past, act in conformity 
with the policy determined by the 
Party will, we should think, act as a 
deterrent to any hopes of detaching 
Labour Ministers from the Labour 
Party. One wonders if the Liberal 
Ministers will answer similarly! or did 
they welcome Mr, Churchill’s lack of 
finesse because of the jumpiness caused 
in Labour’s ranks, evidenced as it is 
by actual resolutions on the Confer- 


‘ence agenda? 


Mr. Attlee said: “No one can tell 


’ 

how, when or under what circum- 
‘stances the war will end or what will 
be the situation when a general 
election takes place. The question as 
to what will be the nature of the 
Government in the post-war period 
depends, as the Prime Minister stated 
on March 25th, on what the various 
parties decide to do. Meanwhile the 
Labour Party, like other parties, is 
entirely uncommitted and remains free 
to take its own decisions at the ap- 
propriate time. Labour Ministers are 
equally uncommitted as to the political 
composition of any post-war Govern- 
ment. They will in the future, as in 
the past, act in conformity with the 
policy determined by the Party.” 

By-the-way, a reference by us to an 
unofficial “hare” started, as was sug- 
gested by someone at Transport House, 
but, as we opined, unknown and with- 
out the concurrence of Transport 
House appears to us to be capable of 
further ‘explanation. The quotation 
we gave was from a quite unofficial 
quarter and appeared as_ personal 
opinion by a writer in a Labour 
weekly. Should any reader gather 
from our comment that there was any 
connection with official sources, or any 
ulterior suggestion regarding either 
the writer’s intentions, or by inference 
in our remarks, we repeat that the 
quotation was quite personal and 
neither directly nor indirectly was 
“Transport House” responsible or 
aware of the matter. | Our reference 
was not as clearly put as it might 
have been;. and we say this because 
though independent in view, and some- 
times at variance with Party pro- 
posals, the “L.O.” does not lend itself 
to oblique attacks. Its viewpoint is 
always expressed openly, in good 
nature, and sometimes with as much 
humour as we dare, to lighten and 
brighten life’s differences. 


WAR PENSIONS ALLOWANCES 


The Lasour Party BULLETIN GUIDE 
To War PENSIONS ALLOWANCES AND 
Grants has just been revised in the 
light of the Report of the Committee 
on Equal Compensation for Men and 
Women. ; 

This is a Guide to all existing Pen- 
sions and Allowances for the Fighting 
Forces, Prisoners of War and Missing 
Members of the Forces. It also covers 
Home Guard Pensions, Civilian War 
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Injuries and War Service and Emerg- 
ency Grants. 

The prices post free are: 1 copy, 3d.; 
12 copies, 1/6; 100 copies, 12/-; 1,000 
copies, {5 ros. od. from Labour Pub- 
lications Department, Transport House, 
Smith Square, S.W.1. 


(Concluded from page 15.) 


Rat-tap. Rat-tap. Poor Mary was 
not to know that following up his letter 
this was David’s idea of a joke. Mary 
faltered, almost fainted. Joe’s spirit 
had flown. It was his knock. Then, 
with a scream of “Joe!” Mary flew 
again to the door to face she knew not 
what and opened it, 

* * *% 

Thus they met, an anguished maid 
and a drunken David, while the open 
door shed the cottage light across a 
mile of open valley. 

For a moment each stared. Then 
David saw the letters, the bag, Joe’s 
clothes and cap and underclothes, Like 
a raging storm David dashed to the 
stairs. But Mary was there first. With 
a strength born of desperation and a 
new-found mother love she dared the 
brute. He persisted, and then in a fury 
Mary carried the attack into the 
enemy’s camp. David will bear the » 
scars of that encounter till his death 
and the sear of Mary’s tongue as she 
stood over him and told him of her 
love for Joe will ring in his ears till 
the trump of doom sounds a louder call, 

* * * 

Upstairs at last, Mary found a 
wakened patient. Joe wasn’t dead. He 
had heard all. 

Something new was in his eyes. Far 
gone, something new had entered his 
soul to save his body and sustain him 
through a bitter fight with death. 

When Dr, Cloud came he gave Joe 
up. But Mary didn’t. She fought 
that battle with the man with the 
scythe side by side with Joe. And love 
that conquers all beat the demon back, 
inch by inch and day by day till the 
longer days of spring came to their aid, 
and the victory was won. 

* * * 

Three years ago this very May Joe 
and Mary married. 

Joe is still thin, but strong, and a 
handsome sight to look upon. Mary, 
with an early middle-age spread 
restores the family balance. And are 
they happy? [I'll say! 
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JUMBLE SALES 


A means for raising money for 
L.L.Ps. which, strangely enough, is 
much neglected, is the Jumble Sale. 

Now that the ordinary stock-in-trade 
of bazaars is almost impossible to 
obtain, and rationing restriction im- 
poses other bars to the sale of certain 
goods, jumble sales ought to come into 
their own. 

These are days of shortage and of 
salvage, but in almost every household 
there accumulates lots of goods which 
the householder stores, the goods 
being too good to give away for 
salvage, and are hoarded just because 
of an idea that some day they will 
come in useful again. And that day 
never arrives for lots of such articles. 

Could household hoards be put 
into circulation the shortage of many 
articles would be relieved and many 
hearts delighted. Every Socialist 
knows that a spade has no real value 
until labour is applied; equally these 
hoarded unused articles have no value 
to the owner, but sold to a willing user 
they again become things of value and 
of joy. 

Jumble sales should be sales of 
goods unwanted by the owner but 
wanted by users. They should not be 
auctions of useless junk. Salvage is 
the place for that. 

The reason jumble sales are held 
so comparatively rarely by local Party 
organisations is because that point is 
frequently disregarded. Moreover, 
junk is sometimes asked for. 

That method is not the way to 
success and money-making. These 
sales need organisation and intelligent 
effort just as much as a bazaar. We 
advise a systematic organised effort to 
get gifts, and we are dead against all 
effort being left to “receiving days.” 

In several instances that have come 
under our notice the method adopted 
has been to get first from among 
friends a nice miscellany of useful 
articles. These are then listed and 
each canvasser given a copy. 

Those who have had experience of 
these things tell us that lists are 
wonderful aids to promoting sugges- 
tion and procuring further gifts. So 
far from prompting people to say 
“well, you’ve got one so-and-so and you 
won’t want another,” the list acts as 
a mind expander. Thoughts turn 
away from old boots and castaway 
headgear to more practical and useful 


things, and a variety of them, too. 

Here is a list one Rummage Sale 
started off with, these being the gifts 
of one person only :— 

Brass bedstead, 

Small table, ‘ 
Curtain pole with rings, 

1 Black-out curtain, 

Tin paint, 

10 packets seeds, 

5 odd cups, 

2 pictures, 

114 qts. motor oil, 

2 chairs, 

125 onion sets, 3 vases, 
Child’s story books (various), 
1 bottle Parrish’s Chemical Food, 
Valor Perfection Stove, 

32 men’s collars, 

23 men’s ties, 

Attache case, 

Flexible tube for gas ring, 
5 rolls wallpaper, 

5 pairs shoes, 

Flatiron, 

Bicycle wheel and tyre. 

One gathers from the above that 
both husband and wife “gave till it 
hurt.” But we are assured the whole 
lot was given, after hunting the house 
through, with repeated assurances that 
none of it was wanted, and the 
donors were glad to get rid of each 
item. 

One harly expects many such clear- 
outs, but a varied list like this may 
well be collected first of all from a few 
people. The. list is suggestive, which 
is just the point value of its compila- 
tion and use among sympathisers. 

Not least of the hints passed on to 
us is the fact that a list advertises 
the sale in a wonderful way; buyers 
are attracted, and donors come along 
to see what their gifts fetched—and 
to buy other people’s superfluous 
goods! 

Anyway, Jumble Sales are worthy 
of more atention; not least they serve 
the people and advertise the Party. 


The Last Political Truce 


A correspondent enquires whether 
there was a political truce in the last 
war and how it was terminated. The 
answer is that the political truce lasted 
two years, ie., until December, 1916. 
The written compact’ was not then 
renewed, but no elections took place. 
The truce was formally denounced by 
the Conference of June, 1918, several 
months before hostilities concluded. 


— 
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By the Editor 


To interest, to elevate, to amuse ! 


Three Lawyer’s Letters 


Rat-tap—Rat-tap 

It was old Joe’s early morning sum- 
mons—a sort of signature tune with 
which the village postman punctuated 
his daily passage down the single 
street of Stokeham. 

Joe liked knockers best, but, failing 
these, a fistful of bony knuckles taran- 
tellating on seasoned oak could produce 
a startling effect. Folk always jumped 
when Joe called, and wisely so, for 
though a gaunt and living skeleton, 
almost the replica of that we see in 
museums, the village postman had one 
live lump of meat upon him; and that 
he kept in his skull and used unspar- 
ingly on time-wasters and _ slow 
responders. 

Rat-tap—trat-tap. The echoes of the 
first call had hardly died away ere 
Mary Fogg drew the bolts hastily and 
took in her letter. Joe began to bark, 
but Mary, in her deshabille, had seized 
her missive and closed the door. 

But Mary’s letter, which ought to 
have been from a distant David (five 
miles in the country is a long way), 
had already shocked the recipient. 
The flap of the envelope read: 
“Shyster, Writ & Costem, Solicitors, 
Court Street, Bustham,” an inscription 
formidable enough to visibly flutter 
the bosom of the maiden who now, in 
the privacy of her room, held the letter 
from her. She seemed almost about 
to follow the ritual for dealing with 
incendiary bombs. 

Curiosity and courage are, however, 
oft dependent on one another. Mary 
presently gave way to one and screwed 
up the other. This is what she read: 
Dear Sir, 

As executor to the late the Hon. 
Reginald Vere, of Stokeham Park, 
Stokeham, it is our pleasure to inform 
you that under the last will and testa- 
ment of our late esteemed client the 
sum of {50 (Fifty Pounds) has been 
bequeathed to you as a token of grati- 
tude for the faithful and diligent 
attention to the testator when alive for 
a period of twenty years in your 
capacity of postman, which service our 
late client especially mentions in his 
will as worthy of reward. 

As executors, we are further directed 


to inform you of deceased’s regard for 
your future health and welfare, and to 
remind you of his repeated advice to 
you to enter the state of matrimony. 

We are instructed under the will as 
aforesaid to withhold payment of the 
sum mentioned for a period of twelve 
months from the date of our client’s 
death, after which we are at liberty 
to pay over to you the said sum of {50 
(Fifty Pounds). Should you, however, 
in the meantime adopt the advice so 
repeatedly given you and enter the 
state of matrimony, we are directed, so 
soon as this event takes place, to pay 
over to you the sum of f100 (One 
Hundred Pounds) in place of the 
legacy first mentioned. 

Yours truly, 
Shyster, Writ & Costem. 

J. Lettering, Esq., 

Stokeham. 
* * * 

It was an hour or so after Mary had 
read the above missive with bewilder- 
ment and surprise that “J. Lettering, 
Esq.,” our old postman friend, took 
from the bottom of his bag an envelope 
addressed to himself and, in the 
shelter of a friendly hedge, read the 
following :— 

Madam, 

As executors of the estate of the late 
the Hon. Reginald Vere, of Stokeham 
Park, Stokeham, in this county, it is 
our pleasure to inform you that under 
the last will and testament of our late 
esteemed client the sum of f25 
(Twenty-five Pounds) has been be- 
queathed to you as a token of reward 
for fifteen years faithful service in the 
employ of the said testator. 

We are further directed to inform 
you that under this will the sum of 
{100 (One Hundred Pounds) is to be 
paid to you should you enter the estate 
of matrimony within one year of the 
death of our late client, said payment 
being subject, however, to our approval, 
as executors, of the marriage, and to 
your marrying a person named in the 
will, to whom a like bequest has been 
made. 

Yours truly, 
Shyster, Writ & Costem. 

Miss Mary Fogg, 

Stokeham. 
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There was one further letter delivered 
that morning which we must stop to 
record. No inky office boy had 
muddled up this envelope and same 
was correctly delivered to “David 
Saddle, Esq.,” in a little hamlet some 
five miles from Stokeham. 

That letter, equally a shock for the 
recipient, was to inform “David Saddle, 
Esq.,” that, under the will above men- 
tioned, and “as a token of appreciation 
of 15 years’ good service as groom,” he 
might receive the sum of {25 (Twenty- 
five Pounds) and, in addition thereto, 
a continued groomship at Stokeham 
Hall, or, in lieu thereof, the sum of 
£15 (Fifteen Pounds) per annum so 
long as he remained single and un- 
married, 

* * * 

Our readers will perceive that if ever 
a feudal lord wished to put the cat 
among the pigeons he could have suc- 
ceeded no better than the Hon. 
Reginald did by his death’s deed and 
at the inky hands of the aforesaid 
office boy to his esteemed executors, 
Shyster, etc. 

The old squire had ever been the 
village matchmaker. Whosoever occu- 
pied his cottages had married accord- 
ing to his wishes, and, truth to say, the 
result was no worse, to say the least, 
than if nature had taken her usual 
sentimental and salacious course. 

The Hon. Reginald had years ago 
set his heart on Joe’s marriage to Mary 
Fogg, though Joe was 42 and Mary 29. 
The squire had not tackled Mary, who 
still was innocent of the scheme, but 
Joe had had it twice a week for five 
years. Maybe that being why he wore 
so thin. Nothing melts down the old 
adipose like a spot of worry, and Joe 
didn’t want to marry. Moreover, he 
knew of David, and didn’t want, either, 
to meet his death by any sling. 

* * 


Joe’s reactions on reading the letter 
were a bit mixed. It must be 4d Pik 
that even a living skeleton has a heart, 
otherwise it couldn’t live. And Joe’s 
heart was warm to the old squire. The 
letter to Mary was a command from 
the dead great. Moreover, {100 was 
just what Joe wanted to buy the village 
post office business and settle down. 
Rheumatics sometimes played him 
now, and occasionally he fancied a 
settling down and a fireside of his own. 

Joe was a conscientious man accord- 
ing to his lights. He had never stolen 
a letter, never kept one back because a 


home or farm was too far off his track 
that day. But this letter had come 


addressed to him. Should he deliver it — 


on the morrow? 


Not a thought en- — 


tered his head about the letter he had — 


delivered to Mary. He wasn’t a post- 


man, anyway, who looked at the backs — 


of letters and postcards to see whence 
they came. Joe decided that on the 
morrow he would deliver that letter. 
We cannot say he decided also to press 
his suit and defy the doughty David. 
He may have done—and probably did. 

As for Mary, she thought lots about 


what to do and changed her mind © 


several times. 
dad would soon be over, she was afraid, 
and the cottage would go to others, she 
to service once again. To give up the 
letter never occurred to her. It was 
hers, addressed to her, and even if she 
propeencd Joe’s secret Joe would in time 

ear of his fortune from other lips, not 
hers. Never before had she thought of 
Joe for herself, but somehow Joe had 
now entered her life. 
a bit raspy, and not a nice object to 
meet in the dark, but {100—ah, that 
would buy a business. Just what she 
wanted! If you imagine Mary didn’t 
think of David—well she did, and she 
thought, too, of his recent neglect. A 
woman piqued won’t scruple to make 
a worse bargain for herself. It is the 
way of a woman, 

% e . 


Next morning then, behold Mary at 
the gate, clean, bonny, buxom, a smil- 
ing waiter for the postman to ease his 
steps. And as Joe came tramping down 
the road unconsciously he straightened 
his figure. As he came nearer he 
beamed a smile. 

Please don’t condemn them as two 
scheming souls. Mary was a pleasing 


Keeping house for her © 


He might be — 


sight, and she, too, had a heart and — 


noted his weary load of parcels. 


“No letters for you to-day, miss,” . 


came from Joe, and he was about to 


add, “but this——,” when Mary smiled. © 

She said too: “What a shame about | 
all those parcels,” and that was the 
first bit of sympathy from anybody Joe — 


had known since the squire died. “Nor, 
thought Joe, on the instant, does she 


seem over sorry at receiving no letter 


from David. 


Two lovely minutes and Joe moved — 
on. Was there a lighter rapping at 


the doors that day? 


Next day Mary waited for her letter, 
Three lovely — 


again by the gate. 
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minutes and Joe again passed on with 
_Mary’s letter still undelivered. 

Thus it began, Joe knew that Mary 

‘really didn’t want any letter, and he 
knew that to give her her own would 
end the world for him. As days 
pees and the daily dallyings grew 
onger, Joe knew the deceit must go 
on. Mary knew also that she was win- 
ning—froo and a decent sort of hus- 
band. She, too, must keep her secret. 

Maybe there was love on both sides, 
for what is love but an unidentifiable 
fragrance that intoxicates in different 
degrees, in different forms and in multi- 
farious ways the senses of man and 
womankind. One knows it only by its 
symptoms, and these, alas, may be 
simulated, or contain the soul for but 
a passing hour. Anyway, the village 
soon passed its verdict. How they 
talked! They tried to talk to Mary, 
but Mary was mum. They questioned 

_Joe on his coming marriage, but Joe 
just grinned. A ghastly sort of grin 
was Joe’s; but he rat-tapped less loudly 
on the doors of those who wished him 
well. 

Two months passed with no further 
news from the lawyers. Dark Novem- 
ber came and the morning chats were 
over. Joe’s afternoon delivery was now 
in the black-out, war having broken 
out. Joe neglected Mary just a little, 
for the weather was trying and it was 
no longer by his “rat-tap” that one 
knew the postman was coming, but by 
a harsh and racking cough both night 
and morning. Joe was losing his desire 
both for Mary and the cash. Mary 
likewise cooled off. A graveyard 
cough is a killer of newborn love. For 
love is fickle; it is frivolous, too; it lives 
for the joys of life and for that end 
alone in the minds of most men and 
maidens. 

* * 

And of David? Shame on him for 
faithlessness. David hesitated when 
he received his lawyer’s letter, and he 
who hesitates in love is lost. David 
owed Mary two letters already. He 
would wait another one; no further 
letter came. David waited, satisfied at 
first. “Well,” he thought, forgetting 
his own fault, “if she doesn’t want me 
I'll do without her—and be pounds 
in!” So weeks and weeks went by and 
David wasn’t half so happy as he 
thought. : 

By the way, what is the percussion 
charge that shoots the arrow out from 
Cupid’s bow? Beauty? No! Believe 
it or not, envy and jealousy much more 


often bend the bow! And when in 
time David heard of Joe’s and Mary’s 
wooing Cupid shot at him his arrow 
once again. 

Albeit it was with a seared soul and 
a flaming mind that David received 
the news of Mary’s courtship, it was 
a humble and a contrite letter that he 
wrote—and posted. 

x * * 

It was five o’clock on a cold Novem- 
ber day that Joe, worn out by his battle 
with wind and rain and mud, coughed 
and stumbled his way to Mary’s gate. 
The black-out was “up” as, thankful 
for it, Joe leaned against the gate and, 
for once, with his lantern read the post- 
mark and noted the writing on the 
letter he was to deliver. 

As he stumbled his way up the 
cobble path his mind, too, stumbled 
over the thought that it didn’t matter 
much now. He reached for the door 
at last and again he stumbled, this 
time to fall flat on his face in the door- 
way. Mary, who had heard his cough, 
had flown to the door and opened it, 
wondering at his call. Was that all 
wonder, or womanly feeling, or was it 
love? 

Even as Joe fell Mary had caught 
the look of death that shone in pee 
sunken face and seemed to stare from 
unseeing eyes. She was a woman, warm 
and ain The letters fell aside. 
It was only the man that mattered. 
Mary lifted him as a child, shut the 
door behind her and laid him on the 
sofa. 

When a man lies dying it is the 
woman who knows, before the doctor. 
Tis then, too, that love gushes out. 
The evil that maybe was done is all 
forgiven and in that spate of love 
women seek to preserve, to embalm the 
dying soul and save it for themselves. 
It is in vain. 

Mary flung herself on Joe. She kissed 
him passionately, warmed him, forced 
him to drink. He unresisting, she un- 
clothed the skeleton, for there was little 
more, and, frightened and ashamed, 
she wrapped him in blankets and 
carried him upstairs—to her bed. 

* * 


Six o’clock. Rat-tap. Rat-tap, There 
is a knock at the door. Like that. 

Mary started as if a gun had been 
fired beside her. It was Joe’s knock. 
Fearing she knew not what, she ran to 
the foot of the stairs and listened. 
There was no sound—just an awful, 
deadly stillness. 

(Concluded on page 11.) 
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